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TABLE  TALK 

If,  at  table,  you  should  cough 
Till  your  head  comes  almost  off, 
I  have  sometimes  heard  it  said, 
You  might  turn  away  your  head 
\VithOi».it  being  thought  ill-bred. 

'•please"   is  not  considered  rude 
When  3'ou  pass  your  plate  for  food. 
And  it  very  seldom  ranks 
With  the  most  ill-mannered  pranks, 
It  you  take  it  back  with  "Thanks." 

You  are  not  compelled  to  take 
Over  half  the  jelly-cake, 
And  because  the  pie's  refused 
Do  not  fear  to  be  abused; 
Force  is  very  seldom  used. 

Should  your  father  or  ^'our  mother 
\"enture  to  address  each  other. 
Though  you  feel  j-ou  might  complain 
It  will  not  be  thought  profane 
If  3'OU  manage  to  refrain. 

If  you've  work  or  play  to  do, 

You  might  leave  when  you  are  through. 

But  "Excuse  me,"  when  one  rises 

Seldom  shocks  or  scandalizes 

Or  occa.sions  pained  surprises. 

Manners  are  of  no  avail 

To  keep  any  one  in  jail. 

True  politeness,  calm  and  quiet, 

Yer\-  rareh-  causes  riot. 

If  you  doubt  me,  children,  try  it. 

— Edmund  \'an'ce  Cook. 

From  "I  Rule  tlie  House"  by  Ednnind  Vimce  Cook,  copyriglit,  Iftl'J,  by  Dodge  Publishing 
Company,  Xew  Vorlc.     Rppriiitt'd  by  iMTini.--sioii  of  the  jiublishers. 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR  THE 
DINING    ROOM 

By  Mabel  Miskimen  and  Josephine  Matthews 

Some  time  and  thought  should  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  table  is  set  and  the  methods  used  in  serving  meals,  as  well  as  to  the 
preparation  of  food.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  food  set  before  us;  the 
appearance  of  the  table  and  the  service  must  be  considered,  for  these 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  digestion.  Elaborate  decorations  and 
methods  of  serving  need  not  be  carried  out  for  each  meal  where  help 
is  scarce  and  there  is  much  to  be  done,  but  a  few  simple  suggestions 
may  be  followed  without  much  extra  time  and  effort.  The  first  duties 
in  the  home  are  to  the  famil}-,  of  course,  so  all  our  effort  toward 
making  the  table  look  pretty  and  serving  the  meals  in  an  attractive 
waj"  should  not  be  reserved  for  compan}^  dinners. 

The  table  should  always  be  clean  and  neat  so  that  the  coming  of 
an  unexpected  guest  does  not  cause  a  great  upheaval.  Guests  usualh^ 
appreciate  a  home  where  they  are  taken  in  as  a  member  of  the  family 
and  where  a  great  deal  of  extra  effort  and  worr}'  on  the  part  of  the 
hostess  is  not  evident.  Because  people  feel  that  the}'  must  do  extra 
things  for  company  often  places  on  hospitality  a  damper  which  cannot 
be  concealed  and  even  the  welcome  carries  with  it  an  expression  that 
takes  away  its  warmth. 

In  times  when  hotels  and  lodging  places  were  less  numerous, 
hospitality  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  dut>-.  True  hospitality  is  not  to 
be  found  today  as  it  should  be,  because  people  are  so  busy  with  their 
own  affairs  that  they  have  little  time  to  spend  with  others  in  a  social 
way.     Not  every  family  is  willing  to  sa}'  to  friends, 

"Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning. 
Come  when  j-ou're  looked  for,  or  come  without  warning." 
A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  decline  of  hospitality  and  social 
intercourse  in  some  sections  of  our  country  and  some  effort  is  being 
made  to  restore  it  b}'  establishing  social  centers  in  the  schools  and 
churches.  It  is  possible  that  something  might  be  done  to  enliven 
home  entertainments,  which  have  suffered  greatly  in  the  last  few  years, 
partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  advent  of  the  telephone.     By  simplifying 


our  plans  for  entertainment  so  that  company'  for  dinner  or  for  the  even- 
ing is  not  dreaded,  we  could  make  our  homes  more  attractive  to  other 
people. 

A  warm  greeting,  a  friendly  feeling  and  a  simi)le  meal  are  more 
appreciated  by  most  people  than  an  elaborate  meal  served  !)>•  a  tired, 
ner\ous  housewife  who  spends  her  time  in  the  kitchen  preparing  the 
meal  rather  than  enjoying  the  compan\-  of  her  guests. 

Planning  Meals.  Planning  meals  from  one  to  three  da}-s  or  even 
a  week  in  advance  not  only  relieves  the  strain  often  experienced  when 
friends  drop  in  unexpectedly  at  meal  time,  but  also  insures  more  whole- 
some and  satisfactory  food  for  the  family.  With  a  sy.stematic  daily  out- 
line, more  economy  can  be  practised  in  time,  labor,  purchase  and  u.se 
of  material  at  hand,  and  greater  satisfaction  secured  than  when  care- 
less methods  are  used.  The  ])urcha.sing  is  made  much  sim])ler  and 
better  values  are  secured  for  the  mone>'  when  we  get  a  clear  idea  of  our 
needs  before  starting  for  the  grocery  or  market.  If  a  housewife  gives 
no  thought  to  what  she  will  order  until  she  reaches  the  store,  she  is  apt 
to  order  the  first  thing  which  enters  her  mind,  the  only  consideration 
being  the  ease  and  quickness  with  which  that  particular  food  may  be 
l)repared. 

We  so  often  do  not  realize  that  our  cheapest  foods,  such  as 
cheap  cuts  of  meat,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  cereals,  etc.,  are  just 
as  wholesome  and  nutritious  and  often  have  a  greater  nutritive  value 
than  the  more  expen.sive  foods,  and  that  their  use  helps  greatly  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  meals.  There  is  more  art  in  preparing  the  cheaper 
foods  to  make  then  attractive  and  palatable  than  those  more  quickly 
made  read\-  for  the  table. 

We  probably  can  .see  no  economy  of  time  in  planning  meals 
ahead  if  it  leads  to  the  use  of  foods  which  require  more  trouble  in 
preparation,  but,  when  we  con.sider  the  palatable  results,  the  wider 
variety  po.ssible  in  the  preparation  of  cheaper  foods,  and  the  feeling  of 
comfort  which  conies  from  having  a  clearl>-  defined  program,  we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  economy  in  time,  labor  and  health  as 
well. 

B\-  a  careful  .study  and  comparison  of  the  (pialitx'  of  foods  and 
market  prices,  we  are  enabled  to  .select  more  advantageousl\-  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lower  prices.  First  of  all,  we  want  to  know 
what  our  needs  reallv  are.  Our  wants  are  usually  things  we  can  get 
along  without  if  we  are  .studying  economical  buying.  We  must  know 
the  co.st  of  our  food  and  whether  the  price  we  are  pacing  for  eatables 


comes  without  our  income.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  money 
spent  for  food  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  income  and  to  the 
amount  spent  for  other  things,  such  as  clothing  and  shelter.  The  aim 
of  some  housekeepers  to  have  a  "well  set  table,"  meaning  amount  and 
kind  of  food,  leads  to  great  extravagance.  A  knowledge  of  nutritious, 
cheaper  substitutes  for  high  priced  foods,  especially  meats,  is  necessar^- 
if  we  are  to  practice  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  food  for  our  families. 
Buying  in  wholesale  quantities  when  prices  are  moderate  saves  money, 
time  and  annoyance. 

Non-perishable  foods  may  be  bought  in  quantity  provided  we 
have  a  good  store  room.  Sugar,  flour,  canned  goods,  spices,  soap, 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  and  many  other  supplies  may  be  bought 
in  quantit}'.  With  a  well  stocked  reserve  shelf,  no  housewife  needs 
to  dread  the  appearance  of  the  unexpected  guest. 

By  planning  the  meals,  left  over  material  can  be  used  to  better 
advantage.  No  matter  how  mvich  we  enjoy  certain  articles  of  food, 
we  do  not  care  to  have  them  reappear  several  times  in  the  same  form. 
With  a  little  planning  and  forethought,  dishes  can  be  made  over  with 
but  little  expense  and  be  just  as  palatable,  and  sometimes  more  so, 
than  at  the  first  serving.  No  food  is  economical,  no  matter  how  in- 
expensive, if  it  is  not  attractive  enough  to  stimulate  the  appetite,  or 
if  it  is  not  prepared  so  as  to  be  palatable  and  digestible. 

The  food  problem  should  be  an  interesting  one  to  the  house- 
wife. She  ought  to  know  whether  or  not  her  family  is  getting  the 
right  kind  and  amount  of  nourishing  food.  Each  of  our  foods  con- 
tains some  of  the  nutrients  required  by  the  body  to  keep  it  in  good 
repair  and  to  keep  it  working,  but  it  is  only  through  the  careful  com- 
bination of  these  foods  that  we  are  able  to  provide  the  nutrients  in  the 
amounts  needed.  No  one  food  contains  the  substances  in  the  right 
proportion  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  adult  body.  To  provide  these, 
we  must  have  a  combination  of  several  foods. 

A  meal  consisting  mostly  of  starchy  foods,  such  as  cereals, 
starch}'  vegetables,  bread,  pastr}^  and  cake,  is  inadequate.  vSo  also  is 
one  containing  eggs,  meat  and  cheese  with  but  little  other  material 
or  one  containing  large  quantities  of  fat  with  small  amounts  of  the 
other  nutrients.  The  foods  cannot  always  be  combined  accidentally  in 
proper  proportions  nor  can  we  follow  strictly  an}^  definite  standards  of 
diet.  A  familiarity  with  food  values  and  a  consideration  in  a  general 
way  of  dietary-  standards  in  their  relation  to  the  needs  of  each  member 
of  the  family,  their  occupations,  ages,  sizes  and  personal  peculiarities 


is  necessary  before  we  can    plan  well    and  secure  the   proper  combi- 
nation of  foods  in  our  meals. 

Monotony,  both  in  the  foods  themselves  and  in  the  method  of 
preparing  them,  should  be  avoided.  Buying  foods  out  of  season 
increases  the  cost  of  meals  and  does  not  increase  food  value  in  proportion. 

The  Table.  The  attractiveness  of  the  meal  depends  partly  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  food  is  prepared  and  placed  in  the  dishes  and,  to  a 
great  degree,  upon  the  general  appearance  of  the  table.  The  cloth 
may  be  coarse  and  the  dishes  and  silver  inexpensive,  but  if  they  are 
clean,  the  cloth  neatly  spread  and  the  various  articles  neatly  and  sys- 
tematically placed,  the  simplest  meal  is  appetizing.  It  is  not  economy 
to  use  a  cloth  after  it  has  become  soiled.  A  silence  cloth  placed 
under  the  linen  cloth  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  table  top,  and  also  pre- 
vents noise  when  dishes  and  silver  are  laid  in  place.  The  silence  cloth 
may  be  thick  cotton  material  made  for  the  purpose,  or  a  new  cotton 
blanket.  If  the  table  has  a  handsome  polished  top,  breakfast  and 
lunch  are  often  served  with  small  doilies  or  table  runners  on  the  table 
instead  of  the  cloth.  The  table  cloth  to  look  well  must  be  carefully 
ironed  and  laid  with  the  center  crease  exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
table.  The  ends  and  sides  should  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  table 
evenl}'.  A  centerpiece  of  embroidery  or  lace  is  an  improvement  but 
not  a  necessity.  A  flower  in  a  vase  or  a  small  growing  plant  adds  a 
bit  of  brightness  to  the  simplest  meal  as  well  as  to  the  most  elaborate 
one  and  almost  everj-one  can  have  a  decoration  of  this  sort  for  the 
table  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  growing  plant  may  be  a  small 
fern  kept  for  the  purpose,  a  flowering  bulb  or  even  a  pot  of  thrifty 
parsley,  sprigs  of  which  can  be  used  as  a  garnish  for  meat  and  vege- 
table dishes.  Flowers  in  season  are  alwa5's  easily  obtained.  The 
table  decoration  should  never  be  so  high  as  to  hide  people  sitting 
opposite  as  it  makes  conversation  difficult. 

The  effect  is  better  if  dishes  of  not  too  many  patterns  are  used. 
The}''  need  not  be  expensive  to  look  well,  but  should  be  similar  in 
color  and  design.  Plain  white  di.shes  will  make  a  prettier  table  than 
many  of  the  flowered  designs.  Dishes  of  a  medium  weight  make  a 
table  look  more  dainty  than  the  exceedingly  heav}'  ones  often  used. 
The  silver  .should  be  kept  clean.  If  steel  knives  and  forks  are  u.sed, 
they  should  be  kept  brightly  polished. 

A  little  care  exercised  in  placing  the  dishes  on  the  table  will 
make  it  look  neat  and  attractive.  The  effect  of  a  table  neatly  laid 
reaches  farther  than  to  the  eye.     It  is  said  that  a  pleasant  impression 
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1.    Glaring 


Flora]   Design 


2.    Pleasing 


1.    Gaudy 


Gold  Bands 


2.    Simple 


Conventional   Design 
1.    Too  Heavily  Decorated  2.    Neat  and  Attractive 


given  1)\    a  well  arrans^ed  table  helps    wonderfully  in    the    dig^estive 
process. 

The  Individual  Cover.  The  various  articles  to  be  used  at  the 
table  b\-  one  person  are  together  called  a  cover.  This  usually  includes 
napkin,  plaie,  tumbler,  bread  and  butter  plate,  and  .silver.  More  elab- 
orate covers  are  often  laid  depending  upon  the  number  of  dishes  to  be 
.serv-ed  and  the  method  of  .serving.  For  a  formal  dinner  of  several 
courses,  man>-  more  pieces  are  needed  than  for  a  .simple  meal  of  one 
or  two  courses.  All  the  pieces  need  not  be  placed  upon  the  table  at 
the  beginning  of  the  meal  if  there  is  a  waitress,  but  ma>-  be  l)rought 
on  with  the  cour.ses. 


J. 

N'lipkiii 

4. 

Plate 

2. 

Fork 

5. 

Knife 

3. 

Bread  and  Butter  Plate 

7     Tumliler 

6. 

Spoon 

The  covers  .should  not  be  placed  too  clo.se  together.  Twent\- 
inches  of  space  for  each  person  is  about  the  least  in  which  one  can  be 
comfortable.  At  a  formal  meal  where  more  .silver  and  china  are  needed, 
at  least  thirt\-  inches  should  be  allowed.  Fifteen  inches  in  depth 
should  be  given  each  cover  if  enough  room  is  pro\-ided  for  the  silver 
and  china.  The  table  should  not  have  a  crowded  api^earance.  Too 
man}-  dishes  and  too  much  food  on  the  table  at  one  time  .seem  to  "take 
away  the  ap])etite". 

Arranircmcnt  of  a  Cover.  The  i)late  should  be  |)laced  in  the 
center  of  the  .space  allowed  for  the  cover,  the  right  side  \\y  and  the 
edge  one  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  table.     When  the  plate  is  placed 
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upside  down  over  the  knife  and  fork,  which  custom  still  prevails  in 
some  places,  it  causes  a  great  deal  of  confusion  when  the  plate  is  turned 
over  and  the  silver  pushed  aside.  The  silver  is  laid  with  the  ends  of 
the  handles  on  a  line  with  the  edge  of  the  plate,  one  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  is  laid  in  the  following  order,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  one — the  knife,  at  the  right  of  the  plate  with  the  sharp  edge 
turned  in  and  not  nearer  than  the  edge  of  the  plate  ( the  silver  is 
never  pushed  under  the  edge  of  the  plate) :  forks,  at  the  left  side  of 
the  plate  with  tines  turned  up;  spoons,  at  the  right  of  the  knives  with 
bowls  turned  up.  The  pieces  of  silver  should  be  placed  close  together 
but  not  close  enough  to  look  crowded.  For  ordinary  service,  one 
knife,  one  fork  and  two  spoons  are  placed  for  each  cover.  When 
more  of  each  kind  are  added  for  a  more  elaborate  meal,  they  are  i)laced 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  beginning  with  the  outside 
piece. 


Tahle  showing  arrangement  of  several  eoverf*. 

Butter  spreaders  are  frequenth'  laid  beside  the  bread  and  butter 
plate.  Oyster  forks  are  laid  to  the  right  beside  the  spoons,  while 
other  forks  are  laid  on  the  left  and  in  order  of  vise.  Sometimes  this 
order  is  reversed  but  one  can  usually  tell  the  use  of  the  various  pieces 
by  the  shape.  At  meals  where  a  large  number  of  silver  pieces  are 
placed  on  the  table,  one  is  often  at  loss  to  know  which  to  use  but  can 
usually  learn  by  watching  the  hostess. 

When  a  meal  is  so  elaborate  as  to  require  extra  sih'er  there  is 
usualh'  a  waitress,  and  the  extra  pieces  may  be  brought  in  as  each 
course  is  .served,  so  that  the  table  will  not  become  crowded  and  confu- 
sion in  the  use  of  silver  will  be  prevented. 

The  napkin  neatly  folded  is  laid  at  the  left  of  the  forks  or  in  the 
place  the  plate  is  to  occupy  if  it  is  to  be  brought  on  later.      The  tum- 
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bier  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  knife  and  with  the  right  side  up.  In 
filling  the  tumblers  the  water  should  not  come  nearer  than  within  ^ 
of  an  inch  of  the  top.  The  bread  and  butter  plate  is  placed  near  the 
end  of  the  fork.  If  a  salad  is  ser^'ed  in  the  meat  course,  the  plates 
are  placed  to  the  left  of  the  end  of  the  fork  and  the  bread  and  butter 
plate  is  moved  farther  to  the  right,  nearl}'  in  front  of  the  dinner  plate. 
It  allows  more  room  where  several  dishes  are  to  be  ser\'ed  in  individ- 
ual plates  or  dishes  to  use  a  small  butter  pat  instead  of  and  in  the 
same  position  as  the  bread  and  butter  plate.  If  vegetables  are  served 
in  small  dishes,  these  are  placed  at  the  left  and  below  the  salad. 
Individual  salts  and  peppers  are  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  plate. 
If  one  .set  is  provided  for  two  persons,  it  should  be  placed  within  reach 
of  both.  If  individual  ones  are  not  used  there  should  be  a  pair  at  each 
end  of  the  table. 


Table  showing  arrangement  for  a  simple  meal. 


The  head  of  the  table  is  the  host's  or  father's  place  and  the  foot 
of  the  table  is  the  hostess'  or  mother's  place.  If  the  meat  is  carved 
and  vegetables  served  at  the  table  by  the  host,  this  cover  will  prob- 
ably be  arranged  differenth'  from  the  others  and  often  the  order  is 
changed  to  place  the  dishes  to  be  .served  in  a  convenient  place.  The 
meat  platter  is  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  cover,  and  at  the  right 
side  of  the  platter  should  be  the  carving  knife  and  fork  and  a  table 
.si)Oon.  The  plates  are  collected  and  placed  in  front  of  the  host. 
Conveniently  near  and  to  the  left  .should  be  placed  the  vegetable  di.sh 
and  to  the  right  the  gravy  boat. 

If  tea  or  coffee  is  served  at  the  table,  the  service  should  be  ar- 
ranged about  the  ])late  of  the  hostess.  The  coffee  pot  or  tea  pot  should 
be  placed  at  the  right  and  the  sugar  bowl,  cream  pitcher,  and  hot  water 
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pitcher  should  be  placed  a  little  to  the  right  and  in  front  of  the  plate. 
The  cups  and  saucers  should  be  arranged  neatly  at  the  left,  each  cup  in 
its  own  saucer;  they  should  never  be  stacked.  When  a  vegetable  is  to 
be  served  b}'^  the  hostess,  the  dish  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  plate 
with  a  table  si)oon  at  the  right  and  sauce  dishes  at  the  left. 

Butter  may  be  cut  and  put  on  the  individual  plates  before  the 
family  is  seated  or  it  may  be  served  at  the  table.  The  bread  plate  may 
be  kept  on  the  table  or,  if  it  makes  the  table  too  crowded  may  be  kept 
on  a  convenient  serving  table.  Small  dishes  for  preserves  and  pickles 
ma}'  be  placed  in  convenient  places.  There  should  not  be  too  great  a 
variety  of  this  sort  of  food  in  one  meal  and  these  dishes  should  be  freshly 
filled  and  spotles.sly  clean.  Dishes  should  not  be  filled  too  full.  All  food 
from  one  meal  before  should  be  removed  before  another  meal  is  placed 
on  the  table. 


A  condition  too  frequently  seen.    Plates  upside  down— Napkin 

on  top  of  plate— Cups  piled  up  -Bread  piled  carelessly 

on  plate— Untidy  preserve  and  butter  dishes. 

If  one  person  has  all  the  work  of  the  hou.se  to  do,  time  and 
strength  are  saved  if  all  the  sen,'ing  is  done  at  the  table,  but  it  should 
be  done  systematically  and  not  in  the  careless  manner  one  so  often  sees. 
The  table  may  be  set  so  as  to  hold  all  the  food  to  be  .ser\-ed  and  the 
dishes  to  be  used  and  still  be  attractive.  Often  a  small  ser\nng  table 
or  tea  wagon  is  within  reach  of  the  hostess  and  on  this  may  be  placed 
the  bread  plate,  the  des.sert  and  the  tea  or  coffeepot. 

Serving  at  the  Table.  A  meal  can  be  served  advantageously  and 
simply  at  the  table.  The  father  usually  carves  and  serves  the  meat 
and  one  vegetable;  the  mother,  the  second  vegetable  and  the  tea  or 
coffee.  The  tumblers  may  be  filled  just  before  the  family  sits  down. 
Children  may  be  taught  how  to  .serve  by  occasionally  having  them  take 
the  place  of  the  father  or  the  mother. 
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When  the  meal  is  served  by  passing  the  dishes  from  one  to 
another  around  the  table  there  is  often  considera1)le  confusion,  but  if  a 
little  system  and  care  are  used  the  method  is  efficient  and  the  table  kept 
in  order.  One  thing  to  remember  is  that  after  a  dish  has  l)een  passed 
around  the  table,  it  should  be  returned  to  the  place  which  it  formerly 
occupied.  This  is  usually  done  with  care  when  small  doilies  are  used 
in  place  of  table  cloths,  or  when  pads  of  some  sort  are  used  for  each 
dish  to  prevent  the  heat  marring  the    table    top.     One    way    to    avoid 
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BAD  MANNERS  AT  THE  TABLE. 


No.  1.  Tips  back  his  chnir. 

"    2.  Eais  wiih  his  mouth  too  full. 

"    3.  Keeds  a  dog  at  the  t:ible. 

*'    4.  Holds  his  knire  improperly. 

*'    5.  Rngages  in  violent  argument  at  the 

meal-time. 

"    6.  Lounges  upon  the  table. 

"    7.  Brings  a  cross  child  lo  the  table. 


No.  8. 


10. 
II. 


Drinks  from  the  s.inccr.  and  hips  ^  itb 
histongui'the  Ij^ldropfrinn  I  he  plate. 
Conu's  totlietalile  in  his !ihir|. sleeves, 
and  puts  his  feet  beside  his  chair. 
I*icks  his  teeth  with  liis  fingers. 
Scratches  her  bead  and  is  frequently 
unnecessarily  getting  up  from  the 
table. 


confusion  is  to  pass  all  dishes  around  the  table  in  the  same  direction 
and  to  avoid  passing  them  across  th2  table.  In  .second  servings,  the 
dishes  .should  be  passed  around  and  not  across  the  table.  It  is  not 
nece.s.sarx-  to  remove  plates  and  vegetable  dishes  before  .serving  the 
de.s.sert,  but  the  table  looks  much  more  attractive  if  this  is  done. 

Scrviuo^  from  the  Side.  Often  the  maid  or  one  of  the  children 
serves  jjart  of  the  food  from  a  .serving  table  or  from  the  kitchen.  In 
serving  from  the  side,  trays  are  used  for  carrying  .silv^er,  small  di.shes  and 
these  in  which  fingers  are  a])t  to  come  in  contact  with  the  food.  The 
larger  di.shes  are  .sometimes  more  easih'  carried  on  a  folded  na])kin. 
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Sonic  Little  Thi)ios  to  Remember.  Dishes  which  admit  of 
choice  should  be  passed  to  the  left  of  the  person  being  served  and 
should  be  held  so  as  to  be  easil\-  reached  with  the  right  hand.  Dishes 
not  admitting  of  choice,  those  containing  individual  portions,  are 
placed  from  the  right  side  and  with  the  right  hand.  vSoiled  dishes  are 
removed  from  the  right.  In  removing  a  plate  and  placing  another 
before  the  person  at  the  same  time,  one  should  be  removed  with  the 
left  hand  and  the  other  placed  with  the  right.  As  soon  as  they  have 
served  their  purpose,  empt}'  dishes  and  all  others  should  be  removed. 
When  dishes  are  removed  at  the  end  of  a  course,  the  platter,  vegeta- 
ble dishes  and  all  others  containing  food  should  be  removed  first;  then 
soiled  china,  glass  and  silver;  then  the  clean  china,  glass  and  silver, 
and  lastly  the  crumbs.  A  clean  napkin  and  plate  are  satisfactory  for 
taking  the  crumbs.  Dishes  should  never  be  stacked;  a  tray  should  be 
used  and  several  dishes  carried  at  a  time.  At  a  meal  where  only  the 
family  are  present,  the  mother  should  be  served  first  and  all  others  in 
order.  If  there  is  a  lad}^  guest,  she  should  be  served  first  and  then  the 
hostess;  if  the  guest  is  a  gentleman,  the  ladies  at  the  table  are  ser\'ed 
first.  The  lady  guest  should  be  seated  at  the  right  of  the  host,  the 
gentleman  at  the  right  of  the  hostess. 

For  ordinary  occasions  the  soup  may  be  brought  on  before  the 
family  is  seated. 

Some  Things  to  Remember  Concerning  Table  Maimers.  Customs 
change  from  year  to  year  and  one  should  not  make  himself  con- 
spicuous b>'  disregarding  these  changes.  It  was  formerl\-  custom- 
ary to  eat  with  the  knife,  to  drink  with  the  spoon  in  the  cup  and, 
when  the  plate  was  passed  for  a  second  helping,  to  lay  the  knife  and 
fork  on  a  piece  of  bread,  but  now  we  have  other  ways  of  using  and  dis- 
posing of  these  articles.      Many  other  changes  might  be  recalled. 

One  should  remember  to  sit  erect  at  the  table,  easily,  not  stiffly; 
not  tipping  back  in  the  chair;  nor  stretching  the  legs  across  under  the 
table;  nor  twisting  the  feet  around  the  legs  of  the  chair.  There  is  no 
necessit}-  for  bending  over  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  soup  dish 
or  plate.  Elbows  should  not  be  placed  on  the  table  when  food  is  being 
conveyed  to  the  mouth. 

The  napkin  is  to  be  laid  across  the  lap,  not  tucked  in  at  the  neck, 
and  should  be  neatly  folded  and  laid  by  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  meal. 
When  being  folded,  it  should  be  kept  below  the  level  of  the  table. 
After  a  meal  eaten  in  a  public  eating  place,  as  a  hotel  or  restaurant, 
the  napkin  is  not  folded  but  laid  loosely  by  the  side  of  the  plate.     The 
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rule  holds  also  when  one  is  at  a  banquet  or  invited  to  a  home  for  one 
meal. 

The  silver  is  not  put  on  the  table  to  be  plaj-ed  with,  or  for  draw- 
ing pictures  on  the  linen.  The  silver  should  not  be  brandished  in  the 
air.  The  knife  should  never  be  used  in  carrying  food  to  the  mouth. 
In  passing  the  plate  for  a  second  helping,  the  knife  and  fork  should  be 
placed  across  it  at  one  side.  The  knife  should  never  be  laid  on  the 
table  cloth  after  it  has  been  used,  or  the  handles  of  knife  and  fork  rested 
on  the  ta])le  cloth  with  the  blade  or  tines  on  the  edges  of  the  plate; 
they  should  be  placed  across  the  side  of  the  plate.  When  passing  the 
sauce  dish  for  a  second  helping,  the  spoon  should  be  laid  on  the  plate. 
Spoons  and  forks  are  to  be  used  only  in  individual  dishes  and 
plates,  and  never  dipped  into^the  vegetable   dishes   or   platter.     The 

r^, 'f    spoon  should  not  be  left  in  the  cup  when 

not  in  use  but  should  be  placed  in  the  sau- 
cer. This  will  prevent  accidents  to  the 
table  linen.  The  contents  of  the  cuji  should 
not  be  poured  into  the  saucer  or  the  beav- 
erage  drunk  from  the  saucer. 

To  tip  the  .soup  dish  seems  a  greed>- 

"The  spoon  should  not  be  left  ^  4.1         „    

in  tiieeiip."  act.     When  thiu  soups  are  catcu,  the  .spoou 

s  filled  In-  dipping  toward  the  farthest  edge  of  the  dish.  Soup  should 
be  eaten  quietly.  Crackers  to  be  eaten  with  the  soup  should  be  taken 
directly  into  the  mouth  instead  of  first  being  dropped  into  the  .soup. 

Meat  or  an\-  food  which  does  not  divide  easil\-  should  be  cut 
gentlv  and  not  as  if  a  great  obstacle  were  to  be  overcome  and  great 
effort  put  forth.  The  figure  on  the  right,  page  15,  shows  the  ]iroper 
wa>-  of  holding  knife  and   fork. 

Bones  and  potato  .skins  .should  be  placed  either  on  the  edge  of 
the  plate,  or  on  a  dish  provided  for  that  purpo.se — never  on  the  table 
cloth.  Small  bones,  fruit  stones  and  grape  .skins  should  be  carried 
from  the  mouth  to  the  plate  on  the  fork  or  the  spoon,  and  not  dropped 
from  the  mouth  to  the  plate. 

Bread  should  be  spread  in  .small  pieces  as  it  is  eaten,  being  broken 
rather  than  cut.  It  is  very  awkward  to  balance  a  large  .slice  of  bread 
on  the  hand  while  .spreading  it  or  eating  it. 

No  one  should  be  urged  to  eat  more  than  he  desires.  When  one 
has  finished,  he  should  not  .stack  the  di.shes  on  the  plate  nor  .scatter  the 
.silver  about.  The  dishes  .should  be  left  where  they  belong  and  knife 
and  folk  jilaced  clo.se  together  acro.ss  one  side  of  the  plate.     The  teeth 
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should  never  be  picked  nor  sucked  in  the  presence  of  others  to  dislodge 
particles  of  food  nor  should  the  fingers  be  put  into  the  mouth. 

When  their  is  food  in  the  mouth,  lips  should  be  kept  closed  even 
in  chewing;  and  one  should  not  try  to  talk  with  food  in  the  mouth. 
Eat  slowly  and  quietly. 

Do  not  leave  the  table  before  the  others  without  excusing 
vourself. 


feoooo 


^O<?0o-- 


Incorrect  position  for  lidding 
knife  and  fork. 


Correct  I'osition  for  holding 
knife  and  fork. 


Conversation  at  Meals.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  quotation, 
"A  meal  well  chatted  is  half  digested."  Bright,  interesting  talk  at 
the  table  helps  wonderfully  in  the  digestive  process.  The  dinner 
table  is  not  the  place  for  recounting  all  one's  troubles,  irritations  or  ail- 
ments. Doing  this  spreads  a  gloom  over  the  meal.  It  is  not  encour- 
aging to  the  appetite  of  the  others  present  for  one  member  to  discu.ss 
the  merits  of  the  various  dishes,  value  of  certain  diets,  or  personal 
likes  or  dislikes.  It  is  more  fitting  to  make  this  the  place  for  cheer- 
ful talk,  telling  interesting  or  amusing  things  that  have  happened,  or 
a  funny  story.  Meal  time  should  be  devoted  to  other  thoughts  than 
those  of  our  work  and  the  talk  should  be  interesting  to  all  alike. 
Breakfast  especially  should  be  a  cheerful  meal,  as  the  mood  with 
which  one  leave  she  table  is  apt  to  follow  all  the  day. 

A  meal  should  not  be  eaten  in  silence  as  though  getting  food 
were  the  most  serious  matter  in  the  world. 

"True  politeness  is  true  kindness."  Many  people  seem  to  con- 
.Mder  the  expressions  "Excuse  me,"  "I  beg  3-our  pardon,"  Thank 
you,"  and  "If  you  please,"  as  well  as  "Yes  sir,"  and  "No  sir,"  out 
of  date,  but  the  use  of  these  marks  the  person  of  refinement  today,  as 
it  did  in  the  past. 

Besides  these,  we  often  neglect  other  little  courtesies  and  kindly 
acts  which  are  just  as  important,  and  which  should  not  be  omitted 
on  account  of  business  and  similar  excuses,  for  they  are  necessary  alike 
in  business  or  at  home.     Politeness  is    ncve>'  out  of  place.     Deference 
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to  an  older  ]ierson,  such  as  giving  a  seat  in  the  car,  i)roff'erring  the 
easiest  chair  in  the  room  and  being  considerate  in  general  should 
always  be  shown. 

Some  General  Rules.  There  are  a  few  general  rules  which 
should  be  kej^t  in  mind. 

Never  go  in  front  of  a  person  if  it  is  possible  to  pa.ss 
another  way. 

When  people  are  speaking  to  each  other,  never  pass  between 
them  without  an  apolog\-;  if  possible,  wait  until  the\-  have  fini.shed 
talking. 

Cultivate  quietness  in  speech  and  manner. 

Enter  a  room  quietly.     Close  the  door  without  slamming  it. 

Be  punctual  at  times  appointed. 

Remember  that  letters,  postcards  and  even  postmarks  are  pri- 
vate ]iro])ert\'. 

Do  not  reserve  your  kindest  words  and  .sweete.st  smiles  for 
strangers. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  learn  to  correct  our  negligence,  but  it  is 
important  that  children  be  trained  in  these  little  things  during  their 
impressionable  years,  and  by  our  own  daily  example  be  encour- 
aged to  form  a  habit  that  will  Ijecome  a  part  of  their  lives. 

"A  man's  manners  make  his  fortune." 
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